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fere nee of upper and lower fuperficics. Now that I have upon this 
occafion mention’d equtfetum, give me leave to mind you of what I 
havealready publish'd to the world;That I have found,on the banks 
of the river 7dnar in Tiedmont, plenty of the fragments of the ftalks 
of equifetum perfe&ly petrified,with licleor noincreafe of bulk,t o 
exactly like the planr,that all the Jhi.t did all along clearly appear. 
The colour of thefe petrified flalks was white. 


An Accompt of two Bocks : 

f, Fes dix Livres d Arcbiteil ure de l / 7 iv H f corteges.., 

Cr traduits nouvcUcmcnt tn Francois , avec des JVotes cr dcs 
Figures ; par Claude Ferrari it, de /’ Academic Boy ate des 
Sciences, & oAMedccin deU Faculty de Paris. Imptime it 
Paris, 1673. infoi. 

/ p H E Ingenious and Learned Author ef this Vcrfion of Vi- 
| truvius, and of the Notes upon him, confidering with him- 
felf, that one of the Obflacles to the advancement of Architecture 
was the want of being able to draw the Precepts of that Art out 
of its true and genuine lource, by vealbn of the great obfeurity of 
Vitruvius , who is the only Writer of the Antients that we have up¬ 
on this fubjefl; did undertake, by a Tranflation into the French 
tongue, and by Notes upon die difTicult places, and alfo by il- 
luftrating all with Figures, to render this Author more clear and 
tifeful to thole, that embrace the profelFion and practice of that 
Noble Art, 

This Interpreter found, that in effect moft of the matters con¬ 
tained in Vitruvius being fo little underfiood as they are, had need 
of an Explication more clear and more exadi than the Text we 
have remaining^ torafintich as the Author did not, in his opi¬ 
nion , fo much endeavour to make it clear asfuctindf, in the con¬ 
fidence he had that the Figures , added by him would fufficiently 
explain the matter, and thereby fupply what Items to be wanting 
in the Difconrfe. 

Thefe Figures, faith M. Fcrranlt , were loft by the negligence 
of the firft Tranfcribers, that could notddlgn, and that probably 
alfo did not judge them altogether fo necertary ; becaufe the con- 
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temptation of thofe Figures having intruded them of the things 
themfelves fpokenof in the lext, it feem’d to them intelligible 
enough; in like manner as it commonly happens, that we do well 
enough underftand what is faid, though obfcurely,when the things 
are cleat themfelves. And thus it could hardly be avoided, but 
that thofe who after wards made Copies of thofe Exemplars that 
were deftitute of Figures, would commit many faults, tranferibing 
things which they underftood nothing of. Nor is it to be wondred, 
that even.now the moft perfpicacions Readers of this Author, who 
not only want the Figures, but in a manner the Text it fell, meet 
with fo much difficulty in finding good fenfe in very many places, 
in which the change or tranfpofuionof a word, or only of a point, 
hath been able utterly to fpoil the Dilcourfe, which was the more 
liable to an almoft irreparable corruption, becaufethe matter of it 
was more difpos’d for it than any other. 

Now concerning the difficulty that is met with in theTranflati- 
onof this Vitruvius, that proceeds, in our Interpreters Judgment, 
from hence, that J tis not eafie to find in one and the fame per Ion the 
ieveral different abilities requifiteto fucceed therein: Forafmuch 
as the skill of good Literature, and the diligent application to the 
fltidy ofCriticifme, and the inquiry into the fignification of Terms 
of Art, that are w-ith great judgement to be collected out of many 
ancient Authors, are ieldom joyned with that genius, which in 
Architecture, as well as in all other noble Arts, is fomewhat like 
to that different inftinCf, which Nature alone infules to every Ani¬ 
mal, and which makes them fucceed in certain things with a faci¬ 
lity, that is denied to thofe, who are not born for it. 

Henc e it is, faith our Interpreter, that thole who fince i do years 
have laboured in the TraduCfion of this Author, (among w horn the 
chief are, J. Jocondus, C.eftr Ci far anus, J. Bapt. Caporali , Gull, 
philander, Daniel Barbara , Bcrnardinus Baldus , J. eJ Martin Se¬ 
cretary to the Cardinal de Venoitconr, and J. Goujon Architect of 
Francis I. and Henry II. Kings in France ,) have riot given fatisfa- 
Ction. And for the fame reafbn, ("he is pleaffd to ade'e,) there 
may be c a nfe to believe, that this new Verfion may not produce a 
much better effeCf, and that the addition of that little light to what 
fomany great men have to little purpole hitherto endeavoured to 
give to Vitruvius , may be of little moment in refpeft of the many 
difficulties that remain: Yet he difpairs not but that it maybe of 
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fotne ufe, even to thofe that are Matters of the Latin Tongue; and 
that many, that might be able to underttand all that is here ex¬ 
plain’d if they applyed their minds to it as he, (the Interpreter) 
hath done, will be very glad not to be obliged to give themfeives 
that trouble. As for thofe, that are not skilled in Latin nor Greek* 
(who are thofe for whom chiefly thisVerfion is made,)thelnterpre* 
ter is of opinion, that they will find in it a facility not to be met 
with in the former Verfions, in which moft of the Tranflators have 
not taken the pains of explaining the phrafes nor the difficult 
words, but only turn’d them into the terminations of their Jan* 
guage ; others have put into the very Text the explication of the 
words, which makes it doubtful, whether thefe interpretations 
belong to the Text, or whether the Tranflatpur have added them* 
But this Interpreter hath put this kind of explications in the Mar¬ 
gin, where are alfo found the Greek and Latin words, that could 
be rendred by French words in the Text. Mean while, he hath 
been conftrain’d fometimes to retain the Latin and Greek words 
in the Text, when they could not be made French but by long cir¬ 
cumlocutions; which yet are explain’d in the Margin pfcriphra- 
flically. But the main thing obferv’d in this Tranflation, are 
the Notes, giving the explication judged neceflary for underfland- 
ing the Text, which the bare and literal fignification of the words 
that are in the margent would not fufficiently make out. Great 
care feems to have been ufed to change nothing in the Text, nor 
even in thofe things that make the reading of it not To pleafing , 
and that are not of any ufe for underftanding the matter treated 
of. Mean time the Interpreter hath not fcrupled toexprefs the 
genius of the Latin Tongue in the true genius of the French, ye'c. 
with a careful endeavour faithfully to deliver the Author's fenfe, 
though not alwayes word for word; which latter yet he is fbllici- 
tous to do, when the obfcurity of the matter obliges him to it* 
leaving it to the fagacious Reader to difcover the fenfe, or to fup- 
p!y it by changing fomewhat or other. Often he propofes his 
conjectures upon fuch paflages that are manifeftly corrupted; 
which yet he doth fo, as he never puts into the Verlion the corre¬ 
ctions, which his conjectures caufed him to make, without gi¬ 
ving advertifement thereof in his Notes. His Corrections are 
many, he not thinking that an injury to the good opinion men are 
to entertain of the ability of fo great a man as Vitruvius , flnce, 
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Without being porttive, our Interpreter only propofes the doubts 
he hath of the Authors mirtaking fometimes; it not being to be 
expedfced, that he who undertakes to explain an Author fhould be 
bound to make his Panegyrick, nor maintain all he hath writ¬ 
ten. 

In fliort, the importance of our Interpreters Notes confifts in 
thefe two things : Either they explain paflTages only remarquable 
for their obfcurity, and for the trouble which Learn’d men have 
taken to clear them 5 or they are about other things likewife ob- 
fcureand difficult, but fuch as contain precepts neceflTary and 
ufeful to Architecture. 

The Figures, which ferve for illurtration, are done with no 
ordinary care and elegancy ; amongft which there are, the Re- 
prefentation of the Parilian Obfervatory, ere&ed by that King 
for making Celeftial and other Natural Obfervations; Models 
of two new Engines for railing heavy burthens, fo contriv’d as 
to avoid Rubbing, invented by the Interpreter himfelf; the 
one by a Roler, the other by a Lever, p. 280. 324. An Engin 
for railing water very high and unceflantly, and that in great 
quantity, without employing any external force; A Scheme 
of the Organ of the Antients ; as alfo of their Catapult #, 
and Bali(l# , the former carting Javelots, the latter Stones. All 
Three defcribed by this Interpreter with much learning. The 
Models of thefe Engins and many more , both Antienc and Mo¬ 
dern , Monfieur Perraut faith are to be found in the Royal Li¬ 
brary at Paris , where thofeof the Philofophical French Academy 
keep their ordinary Aflemblies. 


II. Anthonii le Grand Dijfertatio de Carentia Senfus & Cegni- 
tnnisin BRUP 1 S: Londini, apud Joh. Martyn, R. Soc. 
Typographum , ad Injigue Camp an# in Cameterio D, Pauli, 
1671. 

'“'p H E Author of this TraCt having confider’d with himfelf, 
§ what it is that hath induc’d men to believe, that Brutes have 
knowledge 5 which inducements heafcribes to the induftry, viva¬ 
city, and it range works of fundry of them * And having exploded 
the Arft&telun definition of the Soul , as extravagant, and 
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unintelligible ; and examin’d the opinions of Gajfettdi and Honor* 
to F*bri of the nature of the fame; be doth, at iength, confonant- 
Jy to the Cartejian principle, place the Life of Animals in the con¬ 
tinued motion of the Blood. And then having explain’d, where¬ 
in the nature of Knowledge properly confifts, and (bew*d, that 
all true knowledge includes Confcience, he comes to the refulc. 
That the Soul of Brutes, whatever it be fancied to be, is deftitute 
of knowledge, ftriftlyfo call’d ; and that Matter is incapable of 
perception ; as alfo that Cogitation cannot be truly affirm’d of 
Extenfion, neither as an Effential part, nor as a propriety, nor 
as a mode thereof: Refuting Mr. Hobbes , that undertakes 
to maintain. Cogitation to be a corporeal motion; and like- 
wife (hewing againft GaJfcndi, that *tis repugnant, Senfefhould 
arife from unfenfiblethings. 

This done, he (hews, that God can make Engins that (hall imi¬ 
tate thea&ions of Brutes; where he compares a living Dogg with 
an jiutcmatum, made by Art; and withal difcovers the error of 
tbofe, who from the external form of the parts in Brutes judge 
them to have knowledge like Men ; (hewing at the fame time the 
difference between Man and Brutes; which he places chiefly in 
two particulars: One is, that Brutes are not endow'd with the fa¬ 
culty of fpeaking, fo as by figns to manifeft their thoughts, and 
to anfwer appofitly to fuch things as are asked of them. The o- 
ther is, that, though the motions of fuch Enginsbe regula'ed.and 
exceed, in certainty, the motions even of the wife ft men; yet they 
come fhort of Man, in many of tbofe things in which they fhouid 
imitate him moft. 

Here our Author enlarges his difcourfe by reprefenting.r^tf all 
Motions in Brutes may be explain’d by a Mechanical principle; 
that by a meer mechanical operation the Blood is carried about the 
whole body ; that , as the Life of an Animal, fo the Conception of 
the food dependeth only from a corporeal princip’e, as alfo San¬ 
guification, Nutrition, Refpiration ; and that Mufcular motion is 
made by means of the Animal fpirits; the force of which he ex¬ 
plains; and alfo, from whence they have that great power/,vhereby 
they move the whole body. 

Having difpatch’t fo far, he endeavors to make it our, from 
whence that great diverfitv of motions arifeth in Animals, if they 
have no Soul: where he provetb, that even in Man there are many 
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motions,, made without the advertency of the Soul, and fometimes 

even againft the will of the Soul. 

Then he proceeds to teach,How Senfe may be afcribed to Brutes; 
but yet adds, that Senfe confifts not in the motion of Corporeal 
organs, but in Perception; and that corporeal motion may be had 
without Senfe; and that thofe do greatly miflake, who from out¬ 
ward a&ions conclude, that Brutes do [entire , as we do. Where he 
difcufles Dr. Willis 's opinion concerning the Soul and Knowledge 
of Brutes. 

Having thus difcourfed, that Brutes are deftitute of Senfe and 
Perception, and that no knowledge at all is to be found in their 
operations, and confequently that the well-contrived ftruftureof 
the parts, and the exaftdire6ion of the Animal fpirits through 
certain and determinat paffages, may and muft perform ail their 
a&ionsj He defcends to particulars, and labors to make it mani- 
feft, that all the A&ions of Animals may be explain’d mechanically. 
Where he (hews, how Bemnake their cells fo elegantly; whence 
comes the diverfity of aftions in Brutes; their kindnefs and aver- 
fion; their generation, their care of themfelves; their Teeming 
doubtfulnefs,craft, (efpecially that in Foxes,) docilnefs in Doggs, 
Elephants, &c. their undemanding of human fpeech,and feeming fa¬ 
culty of fpeaking to one another, &c. Where many things occurr 
that feem to deferve our confideration. 
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